
THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LYONS, WHICH IS NOTED AS POSSESSING THE FINEST 

COLLEGE BUILDINGS IN FRANCE. 


The Universities of Europe. 

BY DOUGLAS STORY. 

WHERE EUROPEAN LEARNING HAS CENTERED SINCE BOLOGNA, THE 
MOTHER OF UNIVERSITIES, BEGAN HER CAREER EIGHT CENTURIES 
AGO—THE GREAT MODERN INSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE, GERMANY, AND 


BRITAIN, AND HOW THEY DIFFER 

E UROPE, with a population of four 
hundred millions, has fewer than 
a hundred recognized universities. The 
United States, with a population of 
seventy five millions, has four hundred 
institutions claiming the title and dis¬ 
tinction of university. 

In that bold statement lies matter for 
reflection that all the space at my dis¬ 
posal would not suffice to treat. Every¬ 
where in the old world the dignity of 
the title has been jealously guarded, and 
the birth of a new university is as rare 
an event as the founding of a new dy¬ 
nasty. Degrees are hardly earned and 
devoutly conserved in Europe. They 
hear the seal of a corporation that for 
generations has been the guardian of 
scholarship and culture. They are the 
patent of one’s peerage with the great 


IN THEIR SPIRIT AND THEIR AIMS. 

men of thought and letters and science 
whose work down the ages forms the 
sum of the world's knowledge today. 

As was to be expected from its Roman 
traditions and from its clerical culture, 
the earliest of the modern universities 
arose in Italy; and yet it was from 
neither of those sources that the monks 
of Salerno got the inspiration to found a 
school, but from the Saracens who had 
occupied Sicily. From them they gained 
much strange medical knowledge that- 
had floated lor ages among the Arabs, 
and from them they obtained transla¬ 
tions of Galen and Hippocrates, for cen¬ 
turies the standard authorities on medi¬ 
cine. 

And so away back in the misty days 
of the ninth century the medical school 
of Salerno was foundedMntPEurope had 
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llit' nucleus of her first university. Two 
hundred years later, while civilization 
was still young and much in need of in¬ 
fluence in high places, the Emperor 
C onstantine took upon himself the pat¬ 
ronage of Salerno. Constantine had 
journeyed much in the East, had studied 
grammar, necromancy, music, and ther¬ 
apeutics in Babylon, and was accounted 
one of the most advanced thinkers in 
Europe. He made Salerno a faculty of 
Naples University in 1231, and decreed 
that it should he the only school of medi¬ 
cine in the Kingdom of Naples. 

THE MOTHER OF UNIVERSITIES. 

But, long before this, Bologna had be¬ 
come the great mother of universities. 
Jrnerius, in 1113, instituted a course of 
lectures on civil law there, and for two 
hundred years Bologna was the Euro¬ 
pean authority on civil law and canon 
law. Thither came scholars from all the 
nations, from Germany, France, Scot¬ 
land, England, Spain, Po¬ 
land. Greece, Portugal, and 
Belgium : until in the four¬ 
teenth century there were 
thirteen thousand students 
at Bologna. It was the 
sc hool of popes, cardinals, 
nobles, and princes. 

Other universities were 
founded on the Bolognese 
plan at Reggio. Modena, 

Vicenza, Padua. Pisa, and 
Florence. Italy spread her 
burning broadcast over all 
Europe, and the greatest 
honor a schoolman could 
obtain was a chair in the 
universities of Padua or 
Pisa. Thomas Dempster, 
the most learned man in 
Scotland at the beginning 
<»f the seventeenth century, 
was a professor at Pisa, and 
the great doctors of Bo¬ 
logna were men of all na¬ 
tionalities. 

In those early days the 
students were divided into 
two classes or faculties— 
the jurists and the artists. 

The jurists studied canon 
law and Roman law, and 
a-sumed a superiority over 


the artists, who read medicine, philoso¬ 
phy, grammar, and literature. Between 
the two faculties was Mar to the knife, 
so that bloody battles were waged on 
the streets of Bologna between the doc¬ 
tors of law and the doctors of philoso¬ 
phy. The birth of culture was not 
achieved without much pain and some 
blood in the bringing forth. 

Today. Italy has lost all her old time 
preeminence in education. The flood of 
eager learners has ebbed a May from her, 
and she is left with tMcntv one stranded 
universities, impoverished and idle. She 
has more universities in proportion to 
her population than any other country 
in Europe save Scotland, hut she has 
neither the money nor the students to 
maintain them. Every educationist in 
Italy knows that the number of her col¬ 
leges is excessive, but the nation's pride 
in her ancient institutions resents the 
vigorous pruning that alone can help 
the situation. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF SALAMANCA—IN THE ORKAT DAYS OF SPAIN, 
THIS RANKED WITH PARIS, OXFORD, AND PA DJI A, AS-ONJ-; 

OF THE FOREMOST UNlVERSltl'S#^ tyrtwlW* 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—THE PITT PRESS, THE UNIVERSITY’S PRINTING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


The principal universities of present 
day Italy are situated in Rome, Naples, 
Turin, Pavia, Padua, Bologna, Palermo, 
and Pisa. But none is in a healthy con¬ 
dition. In character, in curriculum, and 
in discipline all are degenerate. The 
largest is Naples, with five thousand 
students, but fourteen of the twenty one 
have fewer than a thousand in attend¬ 
ance. Scepticism and pessimism are the 
ruling sentiments of the modern Italian 
colleges. Theology is derided, and in 


only a few of the univer¬ 
sities is its teaching 
maintained. 

Whereas the scholars 
of Europe thronged in 
tiieir thousands and tens 
of thousands to the Bo¬ 
logna, Pisa, and Padua 
of the middle ages, today 
the universities of Italy 
exercise no influence up¬ 
on the culture of the old 
world. Their glory is 
hut the glory of their 
history and of their 
motherhood. 

THE FRENCH UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM. 

Very early in the 
twelfth century Paris 
rose to eminence in a 
sphere of thought that had not interest¬ 
ed Italy. The great churchmen of the 
time, Lanfranc and Beranger, Anselm 
and Koscellinas, had been engaged in 
religious controversies that shook Eu¬ 
rope. To systematize these discussions 
of the priests, Abelard, a canon of Notre 
Dame, lectured in the cathedral on 
logic. The new science attracted the 
keen wits of the middle ages, and thous¬ 
ands of students flocked to Abelard's 
teaching. At one time he had more 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—THE OLD COURT OP TRINITY COLLEGE, THE LARGEST QF THE TWENTY 

COLLEGES THAT FORM THE UNIVERSITY. 
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than thirty thousand scholars hanging 
on hi> words. The result was the foun¬ 
dation of the Eniversity of Paris, and 
the institution of a scheme of organi¬ 
zation that afterwards became the model 
for tin 1 universities of England and Ger- 
many. 

In Bologna tin* control of the univer- 
>ity was vested in the stu¬ 
dents, elderly men of a»- 
>ur< d position wh<iso judg- 
ment might be relied upon. 

Ini'; 

t he professors. In Bologna £ 

ll university was main¬ 
tained for the purpose of 
fitting the st udents for pro- 


included English, Scots, Irish, Germans, 
and English subjects from the Ereneli 
provinces. Each of these nations was 
ruled by a proctor. Eor purposes of 
>tudy, they were divided into four facul¬ 
ties—theology canon law. medicine, and 
arts. At the head of each faculty was a 
dean, and over tin* whole university was 
a rector. 


was tin' eoiibtitu¬ 
be medieval mo¬ 


tion of 


lave been 


/ itm 

t 1 u 


\ ersit y, t he const nut ion on 

■ < .d 

Heidelberg and Harvard. 
Oxford and Prague. 

For generations, Paris 
led t he t hough! of Europe, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, OVER WHOSE SOOTY GRANITE BUILDINGS IS THE GLAMOUR OF A HISTORIC 

PAST, A SCHOLARLY PRESENT.” 

fessions, for the leaching of others. Jn until political troubles marred its use- 
Earis the university was designed to fulness and the French devolution 

broaden speculation, to shar]>cn men's crushed it out of existence. Then came 

minds by direct contact with the great Napoleon with a strong determination 
intellects of the age. In Bologna the to govern through the instruction of the 
atmosphere was practical: in Paris, people. He seized all the schools and 
theoretical and academic. colleges of the country, and grouped 

Jn the Paris institution the students them under one groat lAdversity of 

were* divided into four '‘nations”: the France. He appointed a minister of 

EVenoh nation, including the southern public instruction under his direct oon- 

Freneh, the Spanish, the Italians, and trol. and set about educating the youth 

the Greeks: the Picard nation, including of France by machine, 
the students from the northeast and At the same hour, each day, every 
from the Netherlands: the Norman na- student in France' learned the same les- 
tion, ami the English nation, which last soil. The 1 m> vsrintituni- 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BONN, ONE OF THE LARGEST AND MOST IMPORTANT IN GERMANY—THE 
KAISER IS A GRADUATE OF BONN, AND THE CROWN PRINCE IS NOW A 

STUDENT THERE. 


forms, and were wakened from bed by a 
kettledrum reveille. Professors were 
moved from academy to academy by or¬ 
der of the minister of public instruction, 
like the officers of a garrison. Exactly 
the same course was prescribed for 
Nancy as for Paris; for Rouen as for 
Bordeaux. The old universities became 
the fifteen faculties of the new Univer¬ 
sity of France, and state degrees were 
conferred by examining bodies appoint¬ 
ed by the minister of public instruction. 
For fifty years the rule of the machine 
maintained; independence of thought 


there was none, and all the development 
of France centered elsewhere. 

AN EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING IN FRANCE. 

When France emerged from the Ger¬ 
man war there were seventeen chairs in 
the faculty of sciences at Paris; today 
there are twenty five. In arts there were 
eleven ; now there are twenty seven. All 
this development is of the most recent 
years. There are today more than ten 
thousand students in the University of 
Paris, every man a graduate and a stu¬ 
dent of research. 



THB UNIVERSITY OF LEIP8IC—THE AUGUSTEUM, THE CHIEF BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY, WHICH 

ranks among the three most important in Germany, having more than 

THOUSAND STUDENTS. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF JENA, ONE OF THE SMALLER GERMAN UNIVER¬ 
SITIES, BUT ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS. 


Ill 188!* I was invited, as one of a 
delegation, to bo present at a banquet at 
Mem Ion given by the rniversity of Paris 
to delegations of students from all the 
great universities of Europe. M. La- 
\isse, who has revolutionized university 
Era nee, presided. Steadily since 1870 
he has worked to combat the Napoleonic 
tradition that associations of students 
were a menace to the state. He has 
strengthened the power of the students, 
has enforced on the authorities the ne¬ 
cessity of reformation, and has (‘merged 
triumphant. M. Lavisse is today a mem¬ 
ber of the Academic Fran^aise, the di¬ 
rector of historical studies at the Sor- 
bonne, and the editor in chief of the 
Ilvrue de Paris. 

The result of his agitation, and of the 
arousing of public interest, has been the 
formation, in Paris, of a new school of 
pharmacy with immense laboratories; of 
a new Sorbonne, ten times the size of 
Piehelieu’s Sorbonne; of a new medical 
school, twenty times the size of the old; 
of huge additions to the school of law, 
so that the old edifice of Soulflot seems 
hut an annex of the completed building; 
of a new school of oriental languages, of 
new galleries for the collections of zool¬ 
ogy. comparative anatomy.paleontology, 
and anthropology in the museum of a 
new University of Paris. By virtue of a 
law that passed the ('handier of Deputies 


in July, lSJHhagrand in¬ 
augural festival of the 
University of Paris v was 
held later in that year, 
and the university took 
definite shape before the 
world. With it arose four¬ 
teen other universities in 
France, twelve of which 
are “ complete," possess¬ 
ing all the faculties. 

Even now, the French 
mania for functionaries is 
curbing the full develop¬ 
ment of university educa¬ 
tion in the country. 'The 
minister for public in¬ 
struction still exercises 
more power than is good 
for college or collegian, 
but his grip is weakening, 
and the Napoleonic liga¬ 
ture has, for all practical 
purposes, been cut. Germany has taught 
Frame the theory of education as well 
as the practice of war. From her east¬ 
ern neighbor Franco lias learned respect 
for truth in science, the necessity of sub¬ 
ordinating theory to personal research, 
and the function of the teacher to in¬ 
stil into the student his responsibility 
as a creator, not as a mere absorber of 
ideas. By avoiding the exaggerations 
and the limitations of German peda¬ 
gogy, France is today a great leader of 
liberal thought, a forerunner in science. 

Away from the fifteen universities 
and from the minister of public instruc¬ 
tion is one little French institution of a 
type which I believe to be unique. It 
is situated in a restful white building 
in a side street off the Faubourg St. Ger¬ 
main. A great, sleepy garden cuts it off 
from the coarse noises of the streets, and 
it sleeps gently as a convent in the cen¬ 
ter of Paris. Jt is the Eeole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques. founded by Emile 
Boutenv in 187*2, a university for diplo¬ 
mats and statesmen. Its teachers are 
men who have left their mark in the his¬ 
tory of France, and its students are 
youths who aspire to the diplomatic 
service of the country. In its shadv 
paths teachers and students walk and 
talk, as did Cicero and Aristotle with 
their young men, and cqoqreJ’^ation 
is the same—the affairs of the nation. 






THE UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA—THE UNIVERSITY DATES FROM 1364, BUT ITS SHOWY BUILDINGS ARE MODERN. ITS STUDENTS NUMBER ABOUT FIVE THOUSAND, AND IT HAS 

A FAMOUS MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
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iIn* development of the republic, the 
duties and the opportunities of the 
young. 

Other famous universities of Frame 
are at Montpellier, noted for its rsjtril 
(Ir corps ; at Rordeaux, with its excellent 
stall' of teachers: and at Lyons, where 
the university buildings are the most 
beautiful in Franee. 

ENGLAND’S TWO GREAT UNIVERSITIES. 

While Ahelard was busy collectin'' 
around him the elements of the Fni- 
versity of Paris, the schools attached to 
ihe nunnery of St. Frideswyde and to 
the abbey of Oseney united to form the 
Fniversity of Oxford in England. It 
was the earliest of the great universities 
to follow the Paris model, and it profited 


by all that Rologna and Paris could 
teach it. In 11 dd Robert Pullen came 
from Paris and instituted a course of 
lectures on the Hi hie, expounding the 
logic of Ahelard. A few years later came 
Yaearius from Rologna, and settled 
down as professor of civil law; and so 
Oxford took shape before the world un¬ 
der the direct sponsorship of the two 
greatest universities of the middle ages. 

From its inception it was recognized 
as a great seat of learning, and by 12o7 
it ranked second to Paris among all the 
schools of Europe. Early in its career it 
founded chests for the relief of poor 
students, ami established halls of li¬ 
censed residence. In 1241) its first col¬ 
lege, Tniversit v College, was established 
by William of Durham. John Balliol. 


r 



TUB UNIVERSITY OF HF.I.S1N0F0KS—THIS IS THE ONI.Y UNIVERSITY OF FINLym^A LITTLE COUNTRY' 
WHICH HAS AN EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. THE STUDENTS NUMBER ABOUT SIX HUNDRED. 
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father of the claimant to the Scottish 
throne, founded Balliol College in 1263, 
and.in the next year Merton College was 
established. These were the first three 
colleges of Oxford. 

Some years after the union of the 
schools in Oxford, the canons of St. 


Padua, and Oxford. As war ravaged 
the continent, the centers of culture 
changed, but Oxford and Cambridge, 
unharried by the sword, settled down 
to meditate and think for seven long 
centuries. 

Today, Oxford is the most beautiful 



THE UNIVERSITY OP DORPAT, IN RUSSIA—IT HAS SIXTEEN HUNDRED 8TUDENTS, MOST OP 
WHOM ARE GERMANS OP THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 


Giles migrated to a new priory at Barn¬ 
well, where they founded a school. In 
1224. the Franciscans established them¬ 
selves in Cambridge, and, half a century 
later, the Dominicans came. Together 
they founded the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, the second of England’s great 
universities. Her earliest colleges were 
Peterhouse, established in 1286; Mi- 
chaelhouse and King’s Hall, dating re¬ 
spectively from 1320 and 1326, and since 
united as Trinity College; and Pem¬ 
broke, founded in 1347. 

In the middle ages, the four great 
Feats of learning were Paris, Bologna, 


university town in existence. The city 
of dreaming spires, with its solemn, 
shady closes, with its wide green mead¬ 
ows and its stately gateways, seems de¬ 
signed by a heaven sent architect as a 
sanctuary for study. And yet already 
the commercialism of the town is smirch¬ 
ing the refinement of the gown. Modern 
suburbs, modern buildings,' modern 
atrocities of tradesmen’s estheticism are 
obtruding upon the quiet tranquillity of 
the colleges. In time, Oxford, too, will 
have lost its divine individuality, will 
have become a provincial towff “ Jirmmfe 
for its university." ^tzed by VaOCgK 
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Till then, however, Oxford mu^t re¬ 
main the ideal home of the student, the 
place of great thoughts, of holy associa¬ 
tions. Cambridge has colleges as beau¬ 
tiful as Oxford, quadrangles as impres¬ 
sive, but the town is everywhere at the 
gates; and town and gown are eternally 
antagonist ie. 


Throughout the world of students the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
are renowned as the patrons of sport. 
Instinctively one thinks of the football 
field, of the cricket ground, of the boat 
race, or of the running track at mention 
of either, rather than of the study, the 
lecture hall, and the laboratory. It is 


THE OLD yUADR ANGLE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH—THE UNIVERSITY IS CHIEFLY FAMOUS 
FOR ITS MEDICAL SCHOOL. WHICH “GAVE THE NINETEENTH CENTURY MORE OF SOLID 


WORK THAN 

The object of these two great univer¬ 
sities is a totally dilferent. one to that of 
the universities upon the continent. In 
Germany, and. more recently, in France, 
the aim of the university authorities 
has been to change the students into 
little professors, to make of them ju¬ 
venile savants, to mold their minds into 
the groove of some special study. At 
Oxford and at Cambridge the intention 
is to broaden the intellect, to awaken a 
lo\e for general culture,to develop crude 
schoolboys into polished men of educa¬ 
tion. The result is that graduates of the 
two Engli>h universities are at the mo¬ 
ment of leaving college men of no special 
erudition, but of a wide sympathy with 
scholarship that tits them for rapid 
development in special spheres away 
from the university. They leave the uni¬ 
versity gentlemen, a result no continen¬ 
tal university has striven to attain. 


ANY OTHER.” 

all part of the same system, the same 
attempt to turn out young men capable 
of lighting the battle of life, not to 
manufacture yearly hatches of dwarfed, 
machine made pedants. England, at all 
events, is satislied with the result. 

1 think it was Paul Bourget who said 
that, if he were a girl, he would like to 
he an American girl, and, if he were a 
youth, he would like to be an Oxford 
undergraduate. To him, as to all 
Frenchmen, the rare fitness of the clois¬ 
tered university buildings, the river, 
the meadows, the bare legs, the tanned 
throats, the virility, the mannerliness, 
appealed as nothing else in England did. 

It was Alphonse Daudet, however, 
who was wheeled down the Xew Walk 
in his invalid chair to view a bumping 
race/ and who, when his attention was 
called to the rare beauty of the greens 
nil tin* ^Iapjgifljfcea<Jpvj^O10<JIffiis rugs 
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shudderingly about him and croaked, 
M Vert rhumatisme! ” 

M. Taine was a happier critic of Ox¬ 
ford, younger, stronger, and less rheu¬ 
matic. “ It has been the dream of my 
life,” he wrote, “ to inhabit an Oxford 
college, to do my work looking out on 
such a scene as they look out upon.” 

WHERE SPECIALIZATION REIGNS. 

In broadest contrast with the univer¬ 
sities of England are those of Germany. 
Formed on the Paris plan, as Oxford 
was, they have become the nurseries of 
a curious pedagogy. The aim of every 
German professor is specialization; the 
object he strives to force into every 
student’s head is research, the ultimate 
analysis of the minutest detail. As a 
result, Germany is filled with patient 
investigators, men who spend a lifetime 
amassing information, but who rarely 
give the world an important generaliza¬ 
tion. In medicine, thousands of Ger¬ 
mans are daily experimenting, painfully 
creeping towards some altogether insig¬ 
nificant goal. And yet it was Edinburgh, 
with scarce a score or two of research 
students, that gave the last century its 
two greatest discoveries, anesthetics and 
antiseptics. 

Germany, with Heidelberg and Co¬ 
logne, Rostock, Konigsberg, and Jena, 
became a gTeat educational center after 
the decadence of the French and Italian 
schools. From Rostock, Kepler “ laid 
down the law to the stars; ” from Ko¬ 
nigsberg, Immanuel Kant lectured the 
universe on mathematics, physics, logic, 
metaphysics, ethics, law, anthropology, 
physical geography, and mineralogy; 
from Jena, Reinhold, Fichte, Schiller, 
Schelling, Hegel, Oken, Schlegel taught 
the divine idea of the world; and from 
Gottingen the brothers Grimm evolved 
their theory of words. 

Today, the universities of Germany 
are, for the most part, housed in somber, 
dingy, jail-like buildings scattered in¬ 
discriminately about the town. Not one 
of them has the campus of an American 
university or the playing fields of an 
English college. They are built of brick 
and blistered stucco, with narrow, wind¬ 
ing staircases, weather worn and worm 
eaten. Students’ studies are untidy gar¬ 
rets without carpets or easy chairs. 


smelling strongly of stale beer and rank 
tobacco. The university is split up into 
beer clubs and singing societies, dueling 
associations and fraternity corps; but 
corporate society there is none, and the 
breeding of an English ’varsity man is 
neither sought nor attained. 

For the modern development of Ger¬ 
man university life, Francke is in great 
part responsible. He led the great move¬ 
ment for free thought, and taught that 
it is not the place of the university to 
ladle out certified truth, but to teach the 
student how he may himself seek truth. 
The conception was a fine one, and 
pleased the German’s love of freiheit; 
but in practice it led to the narrow 
specialization of today. All professors 
are savants in Germany, and all savants 
are professors. The result is much irri¬ 
tating scientific pedagogy with huge 
masses of statistics, data, and isolated 
facts—most valuable, no doubt, but they 
lead nowhere and attain nothing. 

In German lecture theaters the stu¬ 
dents sit on hard wooden benches, the 
back of the bench in front carrying a 
board that serves as desk to the man 
behind. The professors rarely lecture 
well, but marshal vast arrays of facts. 
The students are never punctual, and 
the herr professor never appears within 
fifteen minutes of the hour set for his 
lecture. But for the man who will ar¬ 
range matters to his own system, there 
is more in a German lecturer’s address 
than in that of any other college pro¬ 
fessor. 

What the universities lack in comfort 
they possess in scientific appointments. 
The laboratories are excellent and com¬ 
plete; the libraries are large and catho¬ 
lic. No German university has fewer 
than one hundred thousand books; Got¬ 
tingen has five hundred thousand; 
Strasburg has more than six hundred 
thousand; Munich and Berlin have each 
more than a million volumes. 

The most beautiful of German uni¬ 
versities is the Kaiser Wilhelm of Stras¬ 
burg, taken from the French in the war 
and rebuilt after its bombardment; the 
most aristocratic is Bonn, at which the 
Kaiser was educated, and wfiere the 
crown prince is now a student ; the old¬ 
est is Heidelkeyg* (jfeh dissipated 

students and its ineradicable craze for 
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dueling; the largest is Berlin, with 
eight thousand students and two hun¬ 
dred professors, and the smallest is Ros¬ 
tock, with three hundred students and 
forty instructors. 

The most picturesquely situated and 
one of the most renowned of German 
universities is Jena, in the Thuringian 
forest. It has a great medical school 
and famous faculties of theology and 
literature. Fees are moderate, and 
board, lodging, and attendance cost not 
more than twenty live dollars a month. 
To Jena go many foreign students in 
their long vacation, and whether in 
search of knowledge or of recreation, it 
well repays a visit. 

THE AUSTRIAN “ STUDENTEN.” 

Closely adapted to the German plan 
are the universities of Austria. That 
of Vienna dates from 1304, and is today 
one of the greatest medical schools in 
the world. To its post graduate classes 
come men from all countries, and its 
surgery is renowned throughout Europe. 

The most interesting thing about 
Austrian universities is the important 
part the undergraduates play in national 
politics. The students of Vienna began 
the revolution of 1848. One of their 
number was the first victim, and their 
Studenten Legion was the most famous 
organization of the time. Since then 
they have been the heroes of the popu¬ 
lace,and their decisions on disputed mat¬ 
ters are listened to in the Reichsrath 
with a respect they would gain in no 
other country. 

One of the most prominent statesmen 
of Austria Hungary, a great orator and 
a world famed jurist, owes his position 
to neither of these qualifications, but to 
the fact that he is a survivor of the 
Studenten Legion of 1848. By reason 
of that he is a power to he counted on 
in the state today . 

Three years ago, at a crisis of the bit¬ 
ter feeling between the Germans and the 
Czechs, the government forbade the stu¬ 
dents of Prague to parade their club 
rmileurs in the streets. At once, the stu¬ 
dents of Vienna, Prague, Briinn, Gratz, 
and Innsbruck went on strike. The 
matter rapidly developed, and free fights 
between Germans and Slavs took place 
in the hall, in the dissecting rooms, and 


in the chemical laboratories of Vienna. 
The Slavs refused to speak German, the 
only language common to all of them, 
and in the babel that followed university 
authorities and students were forced to 
correspond in Latin. Eventually, the 
government yielded, and a political 
crisis was avoided. 

In Russia, too, the political power of 
the students is a force that is feared by 
the authorities. But there it is a hidden 
thing, an affair of secret societies, of 
Nihilist clubs, of bombs and dynamite— 
a constant horror to the Czar. ^ 

THE RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

Russia has no university more than 
a hundred and fifty years old. In Russia 
proper are eight universities; at Dorpat, 
in the Baltie provinces, is one, and at 
Helsingfors, in Finland, another; in all, 
ten universities. But the students are 
rav°ly Russians. At Dorpat, of the six¬ 
teen hundred students,more than eleven 
hundred are Protestant Germans, two 
hundred and fifty Jews, and only ninety 
five are orthodox Russians. 

The other universities are situated in 
Moscow, Kazan, Kharkoff, St. Peters¬ 
burg, KiefF, Odessa, Warsaw, and Tomsk. 
In all the organization is the same, fol¬ 
lowing the German model. The head 
of each university is the rector, who, 
with the deans of faculties and the pro¬ 
fessors, forms the council of the uni¬ 
versity. That council selects names for 
the consideration of the minister of pub¬ 
lic instruction, and from these selections 
are chosen the officials of the govern¬ 
ment services. 

Practically all the students are candi¬ 
dates for government posts. Eighty two 
per cent of them receive state aid to¬ 
wards their education, and the curricu¬ 
lum for the civil service is a severe one. 
All candidates must have attended ten 
half yearly terms in the faculty of medi¬ 
cine and eight in one of the faculties of 
law, philosophy, and mathematics. Rus¬ 
sian students have no college life; the 
university is a mere series of lecture 
halls, and the hatred between student 
and professor is extreme. 

The most remarkable development of 
the Russian university system is the fac¬ 
ulty of eastern languages Peters¬ 
burg. In that ¥HiSffrjlTC chairs^occupied 
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by native orientalists of world wide re¬ 
nown, in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Tar¬ 
tar, Mongol, Kalmuck, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Armenian, Grusinian, Manchu, Pushtu, 
Tibetan, and Sanskrit. The enumera¬ 
tion of these subjects reveals the object 
of the Russian university system more 
clearly than pages of writing. 

SPAIN’S LOST ACADEMIC GLORIES. 

Another country in which the univer¬ 
sities are hotbeds of sedition is Spain. 
Jn the very earliest years of the Christ¬ 
ian era, Spain held equal rank with 
Koine as a leader of education. Five 
hundred years later it stood alone as an 
intellectual center of Europe. Then 
came the Moors and the Spanish deca¬ 
dence. From that the country awoke in 
the thirteenth century, and in 1209 
Palencia University was founded. Thirty 
years later Salamanca was established. 
In the fifteenth century Salamanca 
ranked with Paris, Padua, and Oxford. 

Today, Spain has ten universities, at 
Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, 
Salamanca, Seville, Santiago, Saragossa, 
Valencia and Valladolid. Altogether 
they have fewer than ten thousand stu¬ 
dents and two hundred and fifty profes¬ 
sors. Salamanca has sunk from her 
high estate to an obscure college with 
not four hundred students. Madrid is 
the one great university with faculties 
of philosophy, jurisprudence, mathe¬ 
matics, natural science, medicine, phar¬ 
macy, architecture, engineering, veteri¬ 
nary surgery, and diplomacy. But edu¬ 
cation is strong meat in Spain, and Ma¬ 
drid, along with Barcelona, breeds an¬ 
archy, sedition, and revolution. 

IRELAND’S HISTORIC COLLEGE. 

As if to connect it with the universi¬ 
ties of Spain, there is in the Examina¬ 
tion hall of Trinity College, Dublin, an 
ancient organ that was cast high and 
dry on the rocks of Ireland from a 
wrecked galleon of the Spanish Armada 
more than three hundred years ago. A 
little earlier, in 1491, the year before 
Polumbus set foot on American soil. 
Queen Elizabeth had founded Trinity 
College. Today, it is the one college, 
embracing all the faculties, of Dublin 
University. 

As one walks up the main street of 


dear, dirty Dublin, past the post office 
and over the Liffey, he comes, npon the 
left hand, to a pompous mass of sooty 
granite buildings — Trinity College. 
Through the gateway is the quadrangle, 
and out from the quad are the provost’s 
garden and the green park. The college 
buildings are heavy, severe, and dingy 
except for the bright red Queen Anne 
dormitory that divides the quad into 
the lower and upper squares. Most 
beautiful of them all is the museum, 
designed after plans of liuskin. Over all 
is the glamour of a historic past, a 
scholarly present. 

For Trinity College quadrangle has 
been tramped by Oliver Goldsmith and 
Dean Swift, by Lever and Tom Moore, 
by Bishop Berkeley, who questioned the 
existence of matter, and by Grattan and 
Curran and Burke. In its Historical So¬ 
ciety the foundations of the greatest of 
British reputations for oratory were 
laid. 

In Dublin, the Oxford system of tu¬ 
tors and fellows prevails, but the Irish 
student demands more freedom than his 
English brother, and much of the domes¬ 
tic legislation of Oxford and Cambridge 
is a dead letter at Trinity. Trinity 
turns out strong forwards in football, 
mighty leapers and shot putters, good 
classical students, and sound physicians. 
Above all, it turns out Irishmen, muscu¬ 
lar, soft hearted, quick tempered. 

THE POUR SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 

Last of the great universities of 
Europe I come to my own alma mater 
in the cold, gray town of the North 
Conntrie. It were a poor son that did 
not revere his own mother, and after 
viewing many universities in many lands 
I have seen none to shake my loyalty 
to Edinburgh. Founded by James VI 
in 1582, Edinburgh is the youngest .but 
the greatest of the four Scots universi¬ 
ties. Escaping the medieval supersti¬ 
tion from its birth, it was emphatically 
a Protestant institution. Its first pro¬ 
fessor was Robert Pollock, a graduate 
of St. Andrews, a pupil of the stern 
Covenanter, Andrew Melville. Three 
years after its foundation, Pollock and 
his fellow professors subscribed to the 
national covenant of Scotland, as lias 
done every graduate sWW^y 
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Jealously viewed by her sister universi¬ 
ties of Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aber¬ 
deen, Edinburgh never faltered in her 
advancement. Today she has one of 
the greatest medical schools of the 
world, a school that gave the nineteenth 
century more of solid work than any 
other in existence. Her bursaries are 
the most valuable of any university, and 
by their aid the poor lads of the north¬ 
ern hills compete on equal terms with 
those who bear the proudest names in 
Scotland. 

Much that is most virile in present 
day British literature has come out from 
Edinburgh University. J. M. Barrie, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, S. It. Crockett 
—all studied literature under kindly, 
reminiscent David Masson, the friend 
of Carlyle, the close associate of 
Thackeray and Dickens, the biographer 
of Milton, the broad tongued guide of 
any one who loved letters. 

The classics bad a homelier smack 
when they were taught by John Stuart 
Blackie, the most picturesque figure in 


all Scotland, with his flowing locks, his 
shepherd plaid, and his cabbage runt. 
Greek, interspersed with Gaelic and 
animadversions on the schoolmen of Ox¬ 
ford, is a holy tongue. So, too, Profes¬ 
sor Fraser, with his waving white beard 
and towering black astrologer’s hat, 
brought to the study of metaphysics the 
atmosphere of the medieval alchemist. 

No other medical school possesses 
such men as John Chiene, William 
Rutherford, Sir William Turner, or 
Crum Brown. Their broad Scots ac¬ 
cent is the stamp of their honesty, the 
proud guarantee of their nationality. 
That same accent thunders every Sun¬ 
day from the great Scottish pulpits, 
and adds force to the advocate’s appeal 
at the Scottish bar. 

To those of us who love her, it would 
seem that Edinburgh combines the wise 
scientism of Paris with the patriotism 
of Heidelberg, the manliness of Oxford 
wdth the sturdy independence of 
Vienna. A worthy mother, an unworthy 
son salutes her! 


THE SOWER. 

While yet the radiant summer fills the land, 

Dropped from the sower’s hand 
The seed is hidden in the mellow earth ; 

The sky above it still is deeply blue, 

As when the June winds shook the shining dew 
From the curled petals of the velvet rose. 

From day to day it grows; 

It hears the rain, 

It feels the subtle sunlight, and in vain 

Are bonds and darkness, for it finds the light; 

While the cold stars shine through the frosty night, 

And while the wild winds blow, 

It waiting lies beneath the enfolding snow. 

From fragrant woods, green with new leaves in spring 
The nesting birds shall sing ; 

And in the thick, bright grass the wind flower blow and toss. 

The clouds shall float across 
The dimpling bosom of the limpid stream. 

As one who wakes in laughter from a dream 
The earth shall wake, her fertile valleys teem 
With plenty for the toiling sons of men. 

The yellow harvest then 
Shall to the sower yield the abundant grain 
That snow and frost, alike with sun and rain, 

Have surely nurtured into perfectness, 

To cheer and bless 

Those who in turn have done their part 
In hope and faith—the strong of hand and heart. 
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